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magique a V esprit scientifique (Ier article) (pp. 289-305): J. Saceket. - 
Through the study of the difference between the scientific mind and 
that of magic-working peoples, the author hopes to contribute to the 
solution of the problem, what is science. The history of magic shows that 
both savage magic and that of more highly developed peoples agree in 
the use of the two axioms, the part is equivalent to the whole and like 
acts on like. Analyses et comptes rendus. Pillon, L'annee philosophique, 
1905: Jules Delvaille. Petrucci, Origine polyphyletique, homotypie et 
non-comparabilite directe des societes animates : S. Jankelevitch. Houze, 
I/aryen et I'anthroposociologie : S. Jankelevitch. Adikes, Kant contra 
Haeckel: Baumann, Kant und Haeckel: S. Jankelevitch. Binet, Les 
revelations de I'ecriture d'apres un controle scientifique: de Fursac. 
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of Psychical Dispositions: Ribot. Revue des periodiques Strangers. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



Those who are interested in the history of culture will not wish to 
overlook the ' Plea for the Study of the History of Medicine and Natural 
Science,' by Berthold Laufer, in Science for June 7; the paper was read 
before the American Anthropological Association, at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, December 31, 
1906. From it the following extracts are selected : " The main trend of 
the last century was naturalistic and economic to a marked degree; so 
much so, that the new methods discovered in natural science, and the vast 
progress resulting therefrom, seemed to foreshadow an entirely unprc- 
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cedented epoch in the history of science, and the generation of that age 
was only too eager to sever all links connecting it with the accomplish- 
ments of former ages. The inauguration of the twentieth century pre- 
sents a somewhat contrary aspect. One of its primary tendencies has 
been towards a restoration of our lost connection with the eighteenth cen- 
tury and with earlier periods, resulting in a movement of such earnest 
and impressive character that we can not foretell at the present moment 
whether the eighteenth century will not, at some day not far off, seem 
nearer to us than the sober prose of the nineteenth." Among the agencies 
to promote the history of science, the writer mentions as most noteworthy 
" the journal Zoologische Annalen, founded in the interests of the history 
of zoology in 1904 by Max Braun, professor of zoology at the University 
of KSnigsberg, and the organization of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, in Hamburg, on 
September 25, 1901 — a most active and industrious society, which, now 
under the able leadership of Professor Karl Sudhoff, of Leipzig, has thus 
far published six volumes of ' Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin 
und der Naturwissenschaften.' . . . The recent proposed action of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences in regard to the publishing of a complete edition of 
the Greek medical authors may also be mentioned in this connection; 
and the new epoch-making researches on the life, personality and works 
of Theophrastus Paracelsus." The writer describes proposals in Europe 
to organize museums for these subjects, and continues: "I now venture 
to suggest that such a museum, representing the development of medicine, 
natural sciences and technics in their whole range, be established in this 
country, perhaps here in New York, which seems to be the most appro- 
priate place for it; and I am under the strong impression that such an 
institution would be of wide and universal benefit to our public at large, 
and would contribute immensely towards the furtherance of science, both 
natural and historical, and also considerably aid the cause of anthropol- 
ogy. . . . The most obvious gain which could be derived from the carrying 
out of these suggestions would be closer affiliation and more intimate con- 
tact of all the sciences. In the pursuit of historical investigations, we 
are all on common ground, and the character of the subject necessitates 
mutual dependence and assistance. It logically leads to a plea for coop- 
eration, through the efficiency of which many of our most important 
problems are awaiting their final solution." 

Mr. Frederick Soddy, in the course of his review (Nature, May 9) of 
Sir Oliver Lodge's work on electrons, makes the following observations 
on the whole subject of enthusiasm for Vrstoff. " Without in the least 
wishing to minimize the importance of the part played by imagination 
and hypothesis in experimental science, the question may fairly be asked 
whether these persistent efforts to ' simplify ' matter and reduce it to a 
single fundamental existence have a place in the legitimate thought of 
the present day or whether they are not a continually recurring phase of 
an apparently innate primitive mental aspiration, the origin of which is 
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to be sought, not in the phenomena themselves, but in the predilections 
of the human brain? The rule that where one conception suffices it is 
superfluous to use more than one, may be fully granted. But it is surely 
something of a mental luxury to believe that these ideas of the essential 
unity of matter, and its ultimate reducibility to a single type, which exist 
deep down in the most ancient mythologies, and may be said to form part 
of the common stock of original ways of thinking, have, as yet, any other 
than this foundation. ... It is, of course, possible that with the even 
fuller knowledge of the future some such doctrine as a connection between 
what is mentally harmonious and what is physically true may transpire, 
and the doctrine find a legitimate place in the theories of pure physics. 
But for the present the supporters of the electronic theory of matter have 
to show that they have not allowed their enthusiasm to betray them into 
an attitude of mind which belongs rather to the past than to the future 
of scientific thought." 

Nature for May 23 contains a brief account of a monument erected 
to Linnseus in the eighteenth century. The monument was not a public 
one, and consisted only of an inscription in marble — dedicated, probably, 
in 1778, the year of the naturalist's death. It owed its existence to the 
enthusiasm of Domenico Cirillo, the Neapolitan friend and correspondent 
of Linne, who had made the botanical garden of his private grounds the 
rallying point for Neapolitan scientific men. During the revolution of 
1799, the mob destroyed Cirillo's house, gardens and collections, including 
the tablet to Linnaeus, letters from Isaac Newton, and the famous her- 
barium of Ferrante Imperato, preserved since the sixteenth century. 

An American editorial board of the Hibbert Journal has been organ- 
ized, with the following list of members: B. W. Bacon, of Yale Univer- 
sity; E. B. Craighead, president of Tulane University; Samuel A. Elliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Association; G. H. Howison, of the 
University of California; C. J. Keyser, of Columbia University; A. O. 
Lovejoy, of Washington University; A. C. McGiffert and William Adams 
Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary; E. Heber Newton, of East 
Hampton, N. Y. ; Josiah Royce, of Harvard University; George E. Vin- 
cent, of the University of Chicago, and E. S. Woodward, president of the 
Carnegie Institution. It is hoped that by the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican board the studies to which the Hibbert Journal is devoted may be 
substantially promoted. The American editors begin their duties imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Rowland Haynes, associate in philosophy at Chicago in 1906-7, 
has been appointed instructor in psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota. The psychological laboratory of the University is to be reopened 
under the supervision of Professor Miner, who intends to make the experi- 
mental work bear upon problems in education. 

Dr. J. Carleton Bell (Ph.D., Harvard), instructor in experimental 
psychology, Wellesley College, has been appointed to take charge of the 
new psychological laboratory in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 



